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In days gone by., each state had its own system of taxation.
Some of the systems were remarkably simple and economical
in collection. Now that the states have acceded to India, it
is going to be necessary to bring about some uniformity of
taxation for the Central Government, for such purposes
as defence. Already it has become obvious that many of
the more advanced states will suffer heavy losses of revenue
as a direct result of their loss of independent status. Like
nationalised industries, once-prosperous concerns may prove
additional burdens upon the taxpayers, unless someone
astute enough evolves means of offsetting the effects of
the change-over. The less advanced states will do well on the
deal. The Central Government will have to provide
facilities of all kinds or face the possibility of trouble and
discontent.
A Finances Inquiry Committee has estimated that it will
take ten or fifteen years to adapt the tax systems of the states
to the overall picture.
Last, but most important item of all, is the little matter
of supplying an alternative form of government to take the
place of the vanishing regimes which served the Princes.
That is not proving easy. India's rulers seem to be far
from certain in their own minds as to precisely what they
want to happen. One thing is sure ; the Princes will, at
least on paper, be rulers in name only. They will hold
their positions just so long as they are recognised by the
central Indian authorities.
In states where forms of representative government were
in force before their incorporation in the Indian union,
there has been relatively little upheaval apart from a
natural tendency by local Congress groups to seek to
promote themselves. It is in the states where no such
system existed that its creation has proved difficult. Local
Congress parties, which flourished swiftly as pressure was
applied on the Maharajah or Nawab from within as well as
from without, lost their unity with startling suddenness as